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THE PRACTICAL TOURISTY. 
(Continued fram page 106.) 


After the process of engraving is completed, 
the copper cylinder is placed in a strong frame, 
where it is made to revolve by steam power, 
with a portion of the under surface constantly 
immersed in the liquid dye contained’ in a 
trough. ‘The dye stuff which adheres to the 
surface of the cylinder is scraped off by the 
smooth edge of a steel blade, applied firmly 
against it. This blade, designated by the 

i r appellation of the “ doctor,” clears 
off the liquid dye stuff only from the smooth 
surface of the copper, and leaves all the fur- 
rowed lines of the engraving full of the colour- 
ing substance. The cloth is imprinted whilst 
passing beneath a roller pressed by heavy 
weights upon the engraved cylinder, and ope- 
rating together like two calender rollers. The 
spongy texture of the cloth sinks into all the 
engraved cavities and imbibes the colouring 
matter lodged in them; whilst from the 
smooth surface of the copper, cleaned by the 
doctor, it receives no dye to stain it. The 
cotton cloth is seen to enter between the 
rollers as white and spotless as pure snow ; 
and as if by a magical transformation to 
issue from between them on the other side, 
covered with gay flowers, or with pictured 
landscapes, spread over the surface in all the 
fair proportions of hills and dales, and wind- 
ing rivers. Three or more distinct colours 
may be printed and duly blended together to 
produce an harmonious effect, at one opera- 
tion, by arranging an equal number of the 
printing sittatorn each engraved and sup- 
plied with its own peculiar colour, to bear or 
press against the surface of the large smooth 
central cylinder, around which the cloth to 
be printed is made to pass. Beautiful chintz 
of several bright dyes, thus perfected at one 
operation, pass off over machinery to be dried 
nearly as fast as one can walk. 

Block printing, as the term implies, is per- 
formed with pieces of wood twelve or fifteen 
inches long, and six or eight inches wide, the 
dimensions being varied to suit the required 
patterns. After being cut or engraved, they 
are used on the principle of common type 
printing, being first applied to the dye stuff, 
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rendered viscid or glutinous by gum or paste, | excited to the utmost in Manchester to gratify 
and then accurately applied to the cloth to|and indulge the varying wants and fashions of 


cause each impression to be nicely adjusted 
along the borders of the pattern without show- 
ing disjointed edges. The cloth is smoothly 
extended on a table, and the block is im- 
pressed upon it bya gentle rap, which trans- 
fers to it the dye stuff or paste. ‘The block 
is then again applied to the adhesive ink or 
dye, and then to the spongy cloth, which ab- 
sorbs and retains it, and this process is re- 
peated until the whole is finished. When 
several colours are to be printed on one piece, 
to produce a variety of blended tints, it must be 
passed over as many times as there are dis- 
tinct shades or colours to be printed. The | 
style of work executed on some of the light 
cotton fabricks is surprisingly beautiful, ren- 
dering them nearly as valuable as silks. 

The prints are finally completed by being 
glazed or polished. ‘This is accomplished by 
first impregnating the calico or chintz with 
gum, starch, or bees’ wax, as may be best 
adapted to the purposes for which it may be 
intended., Thus prepared, the cloth is passed 
between two cylinders, one of which is hol- 
low, and is heated by red-hot pieces of iron 
inserted inthe cavity, or by steam. To one 
of the rollers is given by the machinery a 
quicker rotation than to the other. The two 
calender cylinders are thus not only caused 
to roll in contact, but also a rubbing effect is 
produced, owing to the different relative velo- 
cities with which the surface of each is caused 
to move. By this means the hot surface of 
the polished cylinder is made to partially 
slide over the surface of the cloth, to be 
glazed, as the polished surface of a flat iron 
or sad iron is passed over clothes by the 
laundress in the familiar domestic operation 
of ironing. 

It has been found that the smoothest and 
hardest substance, best adapted for one of 

ach set of calender rollers, is the apparently 

soft spongy pasteboard. Many thousand folds 
of this sort of paper are used to form one 
roller at an expense of several hundred dol- 
lars. ‘To consolidate the paper, a powerful 
hydrostatic press is employed, by which a 
pressure equal to that produced by a weight 
of nearly a thousand tons has been imposed 
on a single calender roller, whereby it 
has been red nearly as hard as the iron 
roller, its antagonist, and quite as susceptible 
of a fine polish. 

It is a subject of particular study with the 
printers to procure tasteful designs of pat- 
terns; as by this means they are able in 
some instances to obtain twenty or thirty per 
cent. more for such*goods as may suit the 
difficult tastes of the fair sex. 

Every effort of human art and ingenuity is 





the ladies of all parts of the world—even of 
Egypt and India; and the tastes of the sable 
beauties of the Gold coast are consulted, as 
well as those of the fair ones of the United 
States and England. The mere privilege of 
the first supply of the most desirable patterns 
is sometimes purchased by the merchants at 
a premium of fifty or even of an hundred 
pounds sterling. 

The prints are conveyed from one ware- 
house to another in covered carts, closed by 
doors and securely locked, by which means 
they are protected from the showers of rain 
which fall so frequently and unexpectedly in 
Manchester, and also from the prying cu- 
riosity of rival artists, who are always de- 
Sirous to see and to copy new styles and 
patterns. . 

The print works, like almost every other 
nook and corner in England, are the abodes 
of excise officers, who collect the duty of 
three pence half penny (about seven cents) 
imposed upon every yard of printed cottons.* 
To designate and identify the pieces on which 
the duty has been paid, a small strip of the 
printed cloth is torn off from the end of each 
piece, and is preserved by the custom-house 
officers with the proper marks and numbers. 
In the progress of time whole warehouses 
have been filled with these useless fragments. 
When the prints are exported, these samples 
are produced and compared with the original 
pieces from which they were torn. If found 
to agree, a return of duty is allowed to the 
exporter, to encourage foreign trade, as one 
of the printers observed to me. There have 
been instances in which the exporter of old 
and unfashionable calico have» received, by 
this return of the excise duty, nearly the first 
cost. The proprietor of one of these print 
works has paid in the course of six weeks, it 
is stated, a duty to government at the rate of 
about a quarter of a million of dollars per 
annum; and four of them, during the same 
period, have paid at the rate of about 750,000 
dollars per year. Loaded with this heavy 
impost, prints are sold in the shops in Eng- 
land at higher prices than when retailed in 
the United States. 

The American machine invented by Whit- 
more for setting the wire teeth of cards, has 
long been deened one of the wonders of 
Manchester. The works belong to an intelli- 
gent American. Thefe are nearly an hundred 
machines in operation for setting the card 
teeth, and about fifty more are about to be 





* The duty on cottons printed in England, was re- 
pealed in 1831, and an additional duty has been im- 
posed on the raw material as a substitute for the tax 
on prints. 
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constructed. 


A dozen persons are able to |The pressure is conveyed through tubes filled 


keep them in constant operation, and to ac-/with water, and laid beneath the surface of 
complish as much work in one day as could|the ground, to act on the movable pistons 
have been done on the former plan by two or upon which the bridge rests; and when the 


three hundred persons. 


The work is more | forcing pump is put in motion, the bridge 


perfect than when performed by hand, and is | rises from the abutments as if lifted by magic. 


generally preferred by the manufacturers who | 
use the cards. 

This machine for making wire cards seems, | 

whilst one intently regards its movements, to | 
be self-directed, like some of the automaton | 
figures of Maelzel. In the course of its ope- 
ration, it pricks the holes in the sheet of) 
leather, cuts off the wire, which it draws from | 
the coil, into small pieces of suitable length | 
for the teeth; bends the staples to form the 
teeth, and inserts them into the small holes 
pricked in the leather by the awl, also moved | 
by the machine; and finally gives the inserted | 
tooth a proper bend or hooked form, complet- | 
ing all these operations until it sets many | 
thousand teeth into a sheet of leather, often 
without stopping or missing a single tooth. 
By means of this ingeniously arranged con- 
trivance, the spe ctator may almost imagine 
the brass and iron to be endued with the at- 
tributes of human skill and intelligence. 


| higher grades. ye 


eae For * The Friend.” 
THE TEACHER. 
The following observations have been ex- 
tracted from a little work recently published 


‘at Boston, entitled ‘“‘ Remarks on the Classi- 


cal Education of Boys, by a Teacher.” They 
seein to possess interest for many of the read- 
ers of “ The Friend,”’ and to be quite as ap- 
plicable to our primary schools as to those of 


‘ 


In the course of instruction I have drawn, 
it has been equally my object to give a sketch 


of the profession of a teacher; which, al- 


though much has been said about it of late 
years, does not seem yet to be distinctly com- 
prehended, even by teachers themselves. To 
perform, as he ought, all the duties I have 
enjoined upon him, no small time and pains 
‘are requisite; long and arduous study alone 


The original proprietors were ‘unfortupate | will enable him to accomplish the task ; and 


in their first attempts to introduce this*ma- 
chine into successful operation in England, as 


judices, in order to substitute new machinery 
in the place of old. 


he may rest assured that with such views, he 


‘has embraced a profession which will com- 
is often the case in attempts to overcome pre- | 


The perseverance of the | 


proprietor cannot fail, however, eventually to! 


ensure a success, splendid even for England. 
As another wonder of mechanism in Man- 
chester, and as a rival to Whitmore’s card- 


machine, may be mentioned a machine for) 


making weaver’s slaies or reeds by steam- 
power, invented also by an American. Un- 
aided by the atte ndant, it draws off from a 
coil the flattened wire, cuts it into pieces of 
proper length, inserts each piece, termed a 
dent, successively into the frame of the slaie, 
where it arranges them all side by side, with 
precisely equal spaces between them, like 
those between the teeth of a comb; and 
finally binds each dent to its place by a liga- 
ture of tarred twine. All of these complica- 
ted operations are performed by the machine 
with a celerity and perfection, which manual 
labour cannot excel. 

In a machine shop in which about 150 
workmen are employed, a large apartment 
was shown to us provided with tables at 
which many of the mechanics dine together. 


mand all his powers; there is no danger of 
his intellect being ground down and frittered 
away by school- keeping, as toO many appre- 
hend, nor need he in this case fear for his 


|fame or respect among men; let it be once 


known that an instructor possesses the learn- 
ing and talents necessary for the station I 
have indicated to him, and he will be an 
honoured man, and his profession will rank, 
as it should, with the highest and best. Let 
young men, 


high as they please, and with it they will 
themselves be elevated. Nor is it necessary 
that the teacher should be completely ac- 
complished in all these branches before he 
begins. I would have him commence with a 


then, not hesitate to embrace the | 
profession of teaching; they may exalt it as | 


| 





something is undoubtedly known of him be- 
fore the children are yielded to him ; his 
moral character, his literary attainments, his 
power of instructing, the plan he is to pursue, 
have probably been already discussed by those 
most interested. But much remains yet. It 
is extremely desirable that he should find 
friends as well as acquaintances in the pa- 
rents of his pupils ; and parents on their part 
cannot do too much to promote this object. It 
is indeed most desirable to bind an instructer by 
personal feeling as well as by general motives 
of duty ; if he is sincerely attached to those 
who have trusted their offspring to his care, 
if he realizes the strength of their feelings, 
witnesses their anxieties and their hopes, and 
at the same time knows that they, in some 
degree, turn to him to satisfy their longings ; 
surely he will enter with more of the same 
earnestness into the care of their children, 
than if all this was to him as a sealed book. 
Much good may be done, too, by free dis- 
cussions between instructers and parents; let 
them unfold to each other their plans and 
ideas ; surely too great confidence cannot 
subsist between those who stand in such in- 
timate relation one to the other. Each should 
be willing to_yigld. Parents should remem- 
ber that the ‘instructer is obliged to follow a 
system of his own, thatyhe is probably the 
recipient of many opposing notions, and-that 
he must choose between them; that what 
would meet their views would probably be 
opposed to others’ way of thinking, that it is 
no easy matter for a man to accommodate 
himself to the varying opinions he.will hear, 
and impossible to agree with all; that he 
must therefore, in some cases, persevere in 
his system with a steadiness which will ap- 
pear to them obstinacy, but which he deems 
necessary. The teacher, on the other hand, 
should reflect, that the parents probably are 
better acquainted with the dispositions and 
minds of their children than himself. They 

have, in most cases, the experience of more 
years ; their advice ought never to be hastily 
rejected, but will very ‘frequently be of great 


class of young children, and continue with | service to him. 


them till they are ready for the university ; 


I cannot conclude without offering a few 


let his studies grow in proportion to theirs, | remarks upon the conduct and discipline of 


and his mind expand with theirs ; 


| undertakes the care of them, let him feel the 


sible that they are thus 


Each man brings his provisions ; and women | 


are hired to cook them. By this plan, it was 
observed, punctuality is insured, attended with 
an important economical advantage to the 
workpeople. 

Some of the machine shops of Manchester 
are constructed on a most extensive scale. 


The proprietor of one of these establishments | 


informed me that he employed 380 workmen. 
The bars of iron are heaped up in his yards 
like piles of cord wood. A branch of a canal 
has been formed through the centre of his 
premises, over which there is a bridge that 
is capable, as it was stated to me, of being 
raised, for canal boats to pass beneath it, up- 
on the principle of the hydrostatic paradox. | 


|turning back. 





responsibility of his station; let him be sen- 
cast upon him like 
his own offspring, for better or worse ; 
upon him depends, in no small degree, their | 
success in life; even their moral. existence | 


when he|the school-room. It 


that | 


is evident that the 
teacher may have great influence upon the 
manners of his pupils; indeed, it is impossi- 
ble that they should spend five or six hours 
a day with him, for several years, without 
forming their own manners, in some degree, 
}upon his. What can be expected of boys who 


will receive, perhaps, its deepest impress at | have daily before them the example of a per- 


his hands. 
will never end; he is to form in his pupils 
habits of mind that are never to be lost; to 
develope thoughts that will expand for ever ; 
to direct their footsteps into paths that are 
lost in eternity, and from which there is no 
The mind almost quails be- 


The business he is to commence | son whom they are taught to respect, but whose 


manners are “grossly deficient, as is unhap- 
pily the case in too many instances ? I see 
no reason why courteousness, gentleness, and 
politeness of manner should be banished from 
the school ; yet how often it happens that the 
teacher speaks to his pupils in a way which 


fore such responsibilities, and yet the pro-| would cause him to blush were he heard in 


fession of a teacher is often treated with| the parlour! 


wanton levity, or even with scorn. 
In connection with these remarks, 


I must} obliged to censure his pupils. 


Let him cultivate in himself 
a quiet and staid deportment, even when 
I would par- 


not omit to urge the importance of an in- ticularly recommend that he avoid speakin 
structer’s becoming intimate with the parents|in a loud tone of voice; his werds shoul 


of those who are committed to his care;|be distinct, but very low, and he should 
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endeavour to teach his pupils the same way | his own part no impatience or anger, but | activity and interest as if we had never been? 
of conversing whenever there is occasion for | merely a strong wish that he should gain the | 


To them the face of nature shall bloom fresh 


it. Excepting at the exercises of reading and | knowledge conveyed in the lesson, and sorrow|and fair, as it bloomed before ; ; und the full 


declamation, the voice should never be heard 
loud in the school-room. 

This subdued manner on the part of the 
instructer, will do more than any laws or 
punishments, towards preserving order and 
stillness. A teacher ought never to address 
a pupil in rough and coarse language, such | 
as he would not use in society. Censure 
never implies coarseness and vulgarity, nor 
loud talking; and still less is there need of 
such language in the ordinary conversation 
between a teacher and his pupils. He should 
address them with kind and gentle words, 
and in a pleasant humour, as he would if he 
met them at home: above all, he should avoid 
using ridicule or sarcasm towards them ; 
much unnecessary pain is thus thoughtlessly 
inflicted, and the feelings of children made 
callous, or their spirit broken by a species of 
refined cruelty, for which there is no excuse. 
Volumes might be written on the rights of 
children: alas! how often are their rights 
disregarded ; how often their reason insulted, 
their weakness derided, their doubting ques- 
tions: mocked at, their sens¢ of justice vio- 
lated ; and this in many instances from some 
absurd notion on the part of those who have 
the. charge of them, that their own dignity 
must be supported. - Careful attention ought 


to be given by the instructer to the posture | feelings,” have heretofore been transferred | 
| to the pages of “ The Friend 3” and not doubt- | 


of his pupils during school hours. Whether 
sitting .or standing, I think it of great im- 
portance that the teacher should guard them 


at the remissness, this will in most instances | 


be punishment enough if the child has a com- 
mon portion of moral sense; and if he has 
not, punishment will do him no good. Cor- 
poral punishment, a relic of the dark ages, is 
now in such general disrepute that [ need not 


stop to pass censure upon it; I trust it is for| 


ever banished from our achasle. In general, 
I wish that the artificial system of discipline 
prevailing in schools, could be abolished; I 
would have the school-room as much like 
home as the case will admit ; the same man- 


ner of punishing, when it is necessary; the 
same freedom from restraint, if possible. I 
would, as far as practicable, have children 
preserve in the school the same set of feelings 
that they have in the parlour at home. In 
short, the best rule for the discipline of a 


mutual affection and interest between the in- 
structer and the pupil. And to establish this, 
depends, in a great measure, upon parents. 








For “ The Friend.” 
BROTTIERLY KINDNESS. 


Copious extracts from Dr. Abercrombie’s 


treatises concerning the “ Intellectual Pow- | 


ers,” and on the “ © Philosophy of the Moral | 


|'ns that they were generally acceptable to its 
readers, I am induced to offer for publication 


ner of addressing the children; the same man- | 


school, may be summed up in these words: | 


tide of life shall flow on, as it flowed before ; 
and some pageant shall again move on, in all 
its mock majesty, and a busy crowd shall fol- 
low it with looks of wonder and shouts of ap- 
plause, till another, and another of them shall 
'drop into the grave, and life, with all its 
dread responsibilities, shall close upon them 
forever.” 

| ‘That the author could have found time, in 
the scanty leisure afforded by an arduous and 
laborious profession, for the composition of 
such works as he has given to the public, 
manifests application of no ordinary kind ; and 
that his highly gifted mind has been thus di- 
rected to administer to the religious wants of 
his fellow-men, is cause of grateful acknow- 
ledgement. 


“ Learning has borne such fruit in other days 
On all her branches.” 
And it is consolatory to find in the present 
day, amid the wide waste of publications, 
which if not directly immoral in their ten- 
dency, are calculated merely to ainuse, or to 
gratify the imagination—here and there a 
verdant spot, upon which the religiously 
thoughtful mind may repose with satisfaction ; 
| and go forth to the active duties of life, re- 
freshed and strengthened for their perform- 
ance. 
The little work now under consideration, is 
a practical commentary upon the text, 2 Pe- 
iter, i. 5, 6,7: “ And besides this, giving all 
| diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; ” &c. — 











| 
t 


from throwing themselves into unhealthy or/in its columns, a selection from his recent|Its various parts so intimately depe nd one 


awkward positions : he should never allow 


work, entitled “The Man of Faith.” ‘This| 


| upon another, that it seems difficult, in sever- 


them while at their studies, either reading | little work, it appears from the introductory | ing any particular portion, to do entire jus- 


or writing, to stoop; the body should be kept | 


erect, the shoulders thrown back, and the 
chest expanded. There is no habit more use- 


and ungainly postures, sitting with their el- 
bows on their knees, or their feet in a chair, 


or, still worse, as high as their head. The} 


result is, they are never easy in society, | 


where the luxury of lolling is not permitted | | exerting that religious influence, so peculiar-|in which he is placed. 


them, and they prepare themselves for con- | 
sumption by the contraction of the chest. If 
their habits are carefully attended to in school, 


originally intended for gratuitous distribution 


in the course of professional duty. ‘They fur- | 
| ther. inform us, that “as a lay-elder of the’ 
church of Scotland, and deeply interested in 
the progress of reiigion, he was accustomed 
to make his visits to the sick the occasion of 


ly within the power of the christian physi- 





| dress to the families for whom it was design- 


remarks of the New York publishers, was | 
among the families of a district in the city of 


less, yet none more common to our students, | Edinburgh, which the author often visited | 
than that of placing themselves in awkward | i 


jcian.” And that “in his introductory ad-| 


tice to the author; but what I have marked 
for insertion in “* The Friend,” is the follow- 
|ing on “ Brotherly kindness.” 

«The mental condition which has been re- 
ferred to in the preceding observations” — 
‘* tends at once to lead the man who is the 
subject of it to the relation in which he 
stands to his fellow-men, and to the various 
important duties which belong to the situation 
Ww hile it leads him 
| to seek after purity of heart, it also produces 
a character and conduct caleulated to pro- 
mote the good of others,—the happiness and 


it will soon become as easy for them to study | ed, he alludes to the various exciting subjects comfort of all those with whom he may be 
in a graceful and healthy position as the con- | which had been agitated in that community,| brought into contact, in his passage through 


trary. The first duty of the teacher in this | and which had so strong a tendency to di-| this state of trial and discipline. 


respect, however, is to set a good example. 
If a child has been well managed at home, 


vert attention from the “first great object of 
life, and to engross it inordinately, if not su- 





F ollowing 


out this, as the natural or necessary result of 


|a healthy moral condition within, the apostle 


he will hardly need punishment or reward at} premely, in the concerns of this world.”—/| next inculcates, that to temperance, patience 
school, if his teacher is judicious. I much| With this in view, how just, and at the same and godliness, is to be added Brotherly-kind- 


prefer, if the thing be possible, that a boy | time, how beautifully expressed, are the fol-| ness. 


This seems to include the highest ex- 


should only be aware by reflection, that he | lowing remarks :—* But amid all these com- | ercise of all those affections which bind man 
has been punished—that i is, that punishment | motions has it never occurred to you that life | to his fellow-men; leading us to feel towards 


in school should follow wrong-doing, as ne- 


|is passing rapidly on, and that it will very 


each other as brethren,—to study the wants 


cessarily as effect follows cause in the natural soon be over! that a period is approaching of others,—to enter into their feelings, and, 


sciences,—and this is in a degree practicable. | 
The greatest source of trouble in schools, is 


with fearful rapidity, when, regarding each 
of us, “time shall be no longer !” Has it 





in as far as we have power, to relieve their 
distresses. It tends to promote a conduct 


idleness, which is usually punished when the | neve r occurred to you to think, with deep distinguished not only by the highest degree 
child is found ignorant of his lesson. Instead | and personal interest, of that hour when all of inte grity, but by habitual complaisance, 
of inflicting punishment of any kind, if the | |our best friends can do for us, will be, to con- | sympathy, ‘and kindness ; ; and this is not to be 
teacher simply obliges the child who has not | vey us with suitable decency to the grave,— regulated by the condition of men as to the 
learned his lesson, to go over it with him till| to cover us with the green turf—and then to things of this world, but by the high and 
he has become familiar with it, showing on| return to the tumult of life, with the same | broad principle, that, whatever may be their 
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meme 
lot as to external things, they are the child-|alted exercise wealth is not necessary ; the 


ren of the same Almighty Father with our- 
selves, inheriting the same nature, possessed 
of the same feelings, and soon to enter on the 
same state of eternal existence, when all the 
distinctions which exist in this world shall 
cease forever. It thus leads us to bring our- 
selves, as it were, to the same rank and the 
same situation with them, and with a brother- 
ly interest to view their wants and their feel- 
The principles 
of conduct which arise from this interchange 
of tender affections are applicable to every 
situation of life, and to all those exercises of 
justice, benevolence, forbearance, and friend- 
ship, which may be called forth by our vari- 
ous relations to our fellow-men. It sets aside 
those artificial distinctions by which, on the 
principles of the world, men are kept at such 
a distance from each other ; and it sets aside, 
what is more powerful still, the principle of 
selfishness, by which men are made so acute- 
ly alive to every thing that concerns their 
own wants and their own feelings, and so cool 
in what relates to the wants and feelings of 
others. It goes farther still; for, according 
to the sublime maxims of the gospel, it 
teaches us even to love our enemies, to bless 
them that curse us, to do good to them who 
despitefully use us. The benevolence of the 
gospel thus raises us above the highest princi- 
ples to which we are led by the mere feeling 
of human kindness,—it leads to do good to 
the evil and the unthankful; and this is im- 
pressed upon us by the highest of all motives 
—the imitation of Him who is the Giver of 
all good. Such a character is exemplified, 
in the most striking manner, in the whole 
life of Him, who for us, and for our salva- 
tion, humbled himself and became a man of 
sorrows. He humbled himself that he might 
mingle with mankind,—that he might enter 
into their wants,—that he might know their 
feelings,—that, having suffered being tempt- 
ed, he might succour them that are tempted. 
He has left us an example that we should fol- 
low his steps ; and he has left us precise in- 
structions respecting the course by which 
this may be done, and the objects whom he 
has specially committed to our care. These 
are the hungry, the naked, the stranger, the 
sick, and the prisoner. He has even left us 
the solemn intimation, that, at the last and 
great day of account, our moral condition will 
be estimated by the actual influence which 
has been habitually manifested in our rela- 
tions to our fellow-men, as done from a prin- 
ciple of love to him and of devotedness to 
his service. While we retire, therefore, 
from the influence of external things, and 
devote ourselves to the high undertaking 
which relates to the culture of the moral be- 
ing within, while we feel the supreme impor- 
tance of cultivating temper, patience, and 
godliness, as the qualities which are essential 
to our own moral condition, let us constantly 
bear in mind that the direct tendency of these 
is to lead us forth to our fellow-men, to seek 
them in their hour of need, to minister to 
their wants, to relieve their distresses, to in- 
struct the ignorant, to reclaim the wanderer, 
to soothe the wounded spirit. For this ex- 


humblest of those who breathe the spirit of 
the Redeemer, may show much kindness and 
do much good to others as humble as them- 


selves. 


“ But it is not in the abodes of poverty and 
deprivation alone that the kindly feelings of 
the heart may be called into exercise. In 
every situation of life we may find openings 
In every rank, and in 


for deeds of kindness. 
every relation, this disposition will manifest 
itself by gentleness and forbearance, by lead- 
ing us to study the feelings and consult the 
wants and the desires of others, whether su- 
periors, equals, or dependents; by repressing 


selfishness, and by producing the habit of 


placing ourselves in the situation of others, 
so as to make their feelings and circum- 
stances ourown. Hence arise the sympathies 
and exertions of Christian friendship, and the 
habit of sacrificing personal feelings and sel- 
fish interests, with all that interchange of the 
kindly affections which diffuses happiness and 
comfort wherever it is exercised. ‘To all 
such exercise of those affections which bind 


man to his fellow-men, the great principle of 


Christian duty gives a strength, stability, and 
permanence which never can arise from any 
lower source. For, much active benevolence 
may, and does, arise from motives of an infe- 
rior kind, and from certain feelings of our na- 
ture from which there results an actual and 
peculiar enjoyment in the discharge of offices 
of sympathy and kindness. Much real en- 
joyment arises from doing good to those 
whom we esteem and love ; and from reliev- 
ing the distresses of the virtuous and worthy. 
There is an actual reward in the return of 
gratitude, and in sentiments of respect and 
affection from those whom we have made to 
feel a weight of obligation which they can- 
not expect to repay. There is something 
more directly personal, or selfish, in exciting 
the love and gratitude of those who may be 
able to return our kindness, and feel the most 















he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” Such is the great principle en- 
joined by the apostle, of brotherly kindness. 
That it may hold its true place in the econo- 
my of a mind which is under the influence of 
faith, it must arise from no partial or selfish 
motives, no mere exercise of incidental feel- 
ing, nothing that has respect either to our 
own emotions, or to the opinions of other men. 
It must be a steady, consistent principle, pure 
in its origin, and uniform in its influence ; it 
must be founded on faith and knowledge, and 
cherished by temperance, patience, and god- 
liness,—the willing service of filial affection, 
—a steady persevering course of active use- 
fulness, influenced simply by the high spirit 
of love and devotedness to him who has re- 
deemed us to God by his blood. 

** Go, then, ye who profess to serve this di- 
vine master, go, and follow his steps. Deny 


yourselves the selfish indulgencies of those who 


know no better portion; go forth in search of 
those who are in want of your kindness; 


search out the hungry, the naked, the sick, 
the stranger, the prisoner ;—visit the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction. Re- 
alize that eye which follows you in all your 
wanderings among the abodes of misery, dis- 
ease and suffering. 
high principle of active usefulness which 
flows from affection to him who died for you ; 
and realize continually the value which he 
will assign to such a course of active exer- 
tion, not indeed as a ground of acceptance, 
but as a test of devotedness and love, ‘ Verily 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’ ” 


Realize continually that 


To the People of the United States. 
COMMITTEE OF REL: EF. 
New York, January 4, 1836. 
The public has already been informed, that in the 


anxious desire to do so; and, in regard to 
cases of both descriptions, there is a separate 
and peculiar enjoyment, or actual reward, in 
the approbation of other men, especially 
those whom we respect, and in the general 
sentiments of regard and esteem which fol- 
low the man who makes himself known by 
deeds of disinterested and active benevolence. 
But the great principle of christian duty car- 


organization of sub-committees from the general com- 
mittee of citizens, appointed in reference to the late 
calamitous fire which has desolated so large a section 
of the most wealthy part of the city, the undersigned 
were designated as a “Committee of Relief,” whose 
special duty it was to enquire into the extent of indi- 
vidual distress and suffering occasioned by the sad 
disaster, and to devise means for obtaining and admi- 
nistering relief. No time was lost by the committee 
in entering upon the discharge of the duties. thus de- 
volved upon them; and the seeming delay in sending 













ries us farther and higher; it calls upon us 
to do good to the evil and the unthankful, and 
to do it in secret, looking not for any return, 
whether of good offices, approbation, or gra- 
titude, but simply to the love and devotedness 
which we owe to Him who is the giver of all 
good. This, accordingly, is the important 
distinction so strikingly referred to in the 
passage, ‘If ye love them that love you, 
what reward have ye ; do not even the publi- 
cans the same? And if ye do good to them 
which do good to you, what thank have ye? 
—for sinners also do even the same. But I 
say unto you, love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you. 





That ye may be the 
children of your Father whois in heaven, for 


forth an appeal to the sympathies and charities of the 
public, in behalf of the class of suffcrers falling under 
their particular care, has arisen from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

The first business of the committee was to ascertain, 
as nearly as circumstances would allow, the extent of 
the losses sustained by those for whose relief they 
were appointed. In the discharge of this part of their 
duty, it seemed necessary, and proper, to divide the 
sufferers into two classes, viz.: Ist. Those poor fami- 
lies or individuals, and those artisans, who were actu- 
ally burnt vut, and whose property, working tools, and 
effects were destroyed in the conthagreden. 2d. The 
owners of stocks in the several insurance companies 
which have been rendered insolvent—the widow and 
the orphans, and others of small but competent re- 
sources, who have, in many cases, lost their all—the 
annuities settled upon them, in some instances, and 
the fruits of whole lives of honest industry, and econo- 
my in others—and whose circuinstances are such as 
to preclude the possibility of their being retrieved by 
any effort of their own. 








In regard to the first of these classes, the committee 
have the satisfaction to state, that the loss of property 
and the extent of immediate individual distress are not 
great. ‘The fire, most fortunately for the poor, swept 
over a section of the city which was at once the most 
wealthy, and containing the fewest resident families ; 
so that but comparatively a very few persons have been 
rendered houseless, and the committee are happy in 
believing that the sum of ten thousand dollars would 
be adequate to the relief of this class of the sufferers, 
and to enable the distressed (mechanics and labouring 
men and women) to resume their labours for the sup- 
port of their families. 

In regard to the second class, notwithstanding the 
diligent enquiries instituted by the committee, they 

have not yet been able to ubtuin the desired informa- 
' tion, with that degree of certainty and precision which 
they could desire. Enough, however, has been ascer- 
tained to show that the losses of this description have 
been very great—greater, by far, than they had hoped 
would be the case: and as any farther delay would 
bear heavily on those who are in immediate want, it 
has been thought advisable by the committee to make 
the present appeal to their fellow-citizens throughout 
the Union, for such contributions as their benevolent 
feelings will dictate. ‘The committee feel that it is un- 
necessary to endeavour to excite the public compassion 
by any laboured appeal. Several of our sister cities 
and towns have already feelingly expressed their sym- 
pathy, and spontaneously declared their readiness to 
contribute in aid of the sufferers, whenever and as soon 
as an appeal should be made to them, and we should 
be ready to receive it. The most numerous class of 
sufferers, as above intimated, consists of widows and 
orphans ; unmarried females ; domestics who have pru- 
dently hasbanded their earnings, or fur whom some 
provision had been made for faithful service ; and aged 
men, disabled, or in the decline of life, who had invest- 
ed their all, or nearly their all, in insurance stocks, and 
who had relied upon their dividends, as a small but 
certain means of support through life. Many in- 
stances have come to the knowledge of the commit- 
tee, where, in the absence of relief, distress will en- 
sue to a very great degree. In several instances, 
the females of a single family have invested their 
property, in different companies, to large amounts, 
all of which, to the last shilling, is lost ; so that those 
accustomed not only to the comforts, but the deli- 
cacies, and even the elegancies of life, have been 
suddenly reduced to the state of absolute dependence. 
The sufferers, we repeat, are numerous. ‘They are 
not to be charged with impradence in their invest- 
ments. The companies possessed the public confi- 
dence. They were managed by honest and honoura- 
ble men. ‘The corporations were instituted for the 
public good, and they have promoted it. Who could 
have apprehended the catastrophe that has befallen 
them? The like has not occurred in the civilized 
world for nearly two centuries. They have been in- 
volved in sudden and ruinous calamity ; and shall they 
who have thus been reduced to want, without any 
fault or iinpradénce of their own, be left by an affluent 
and compassionate country, to beg or to starve? And 
yet such is the delicacy of a great portion of this class 
of sufferers, that they shrink even from making their 
condition known. As to the amount of losses that 
will be sustained by those of this second class, who 
have claims upon the benevolence of the country, the 
committee has already said that it is not yet ascertain. 
ed. Enough, however, is known to warrant the belief 
that it will not fall short of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

There is one loss of insurance stock, of a peculiar 
character, and which makes a forcible appeal to the 
humane. It is that of five thousand dollars, of the funds 
of the Fire Department—a fund which has been gra- 
dually accumulating for years, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of that band of faithful and effi- 
cient men to whom we owe so much—and who have 
so often perilled their lives in defence of the property 
of our citizens—THE FIREMEN, 

Under the circumstances thus set forth with all the 
brevity which the exigencics of the case would allow, 
the committee now appeal to their fellow citizens 
throughout the country, to contribute toward the mi- 
tigation of that wide spread distress whieh they can 
scarcely hope entirely to relieve. 

To the rich they would say, give freely of that 
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boanty of which you are the stewards, and which has 
been spared to you, while the devouring element has 
snatched it from those, whoa few days since were 
your companions in wealth. To those who are in 
humble circumstances, give of that which you can 
spare, for even the mite of the widow is blessed. ‘To 
all, they say, give freely, knowing that He whom 
the winds and the raging fires obey, loves a cheerful 
giver. 

The more readily to effect the objects of the com- 
mittee, they request their fellow citizens of this city 
to meet in their respective wards without unneces- 
sary delay, to organize committees, who shall divide 
the wards into districts, appoint sub-committees, and 
call on the residents of those districts personally, and 
reccive their donations. 

Their fellow citizens in other cities, and in the dif. 
ferent towns and villages throughout the Union, they 
would request to adopt such measures as may appear 
expedient to them for raising funds, and to forward 
their donations to Jacos Lorittarp, Esq., the trea- 
surer of the committee. The ward committees also 
are requested to send the amount that may be collected 
by them, to Mr. Lorillard. Donations will also be re- 
ceived by either of the committee. 

The committee thankfully acknowledge the benevo- 
lence of the citizens of Troy, who, with a promptitude 
that does them honour, anticipated the call of the com- 
mittee, and have raised in aid of the sufferers the sam 
of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


Samvet Cowprey, 338 Pear! street. 
Ocpen Horrman, 84 Broadway. 

Jacos Loritcarp, 8 Jacob street. 

W. L. Stone, Otfice of the Commercial Advertiser. 
S. S. Howxanp, 18 Greenwich street. 
Jacos Harvey, 101 Franklin street. 
Morais Kercuum, 40 Wall street. 
Bens. M‘Viccer, 496 Broadway. 

Joun I. Born, 9 Tontine Buildings. 

J. W. Leavirr, 166 Pear! street. 

W. T. M‘Coun, 30 Warren street. 
Jamrs Boormam, 13 Washington street. 
Epw’p Pare, 42 Wall street. 

W. Mircaettz, 33 Nassau street. 


i> The committee trusts there is no necessity of 
appealing to the editors of newspapers throughout 
the Union, to copy the foregoing address, as soon as it 
may be convenient. 
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It gives us pleasure that through the me- 
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which have been authorised will cease, but 
the step which our state has taken to alter 
the constitution, so as to prevent any further 
grants, is highly creditable in a moral point 
of view, and the ¢redit is by no means lessened 
when we take into account the pecuniary sa- 
crifice which has been made, a considerable 
revenue having been derived from that source. 
This is a noble example, worthy to be imi- 
tated by such other states who have not yet 
seriously considered the enormity of the evil 
which they are sanctioning by law. 

Since the above was in type another letter 
from the same person thus remarks :— 

“In my letter yesterday, written in haste, 
it escaped my notice, that the resolutions 
and the bill to confirm the act of last session 
respecting lotteries in the state of Maryland, 
had passed the house of delegates, but not the 
senate ; no doubt, however, is entertained, but 
that the bill to confirm the act of last session 
will also pass the senate, and become a law. 
It has been twice read in the senate.” 

The address of the committee of relief re- 
specting the great fire at New York, will 
interest those of our readers who have not 
before seen it. The paper from which we 
copy, contains also the substance of a report 
of the committee appointed to ascertain the 
amount of losses by the conflagration, from 
which we extract the following :— 


“ The whole number of buildings destroyed, is ascer- 
tained to be 527, exclusive of the Exchange and the 
South Dutch Church, and may be fairly valued at 
$4,000,000, which is a fraction over $7,000 each, and 
is generally considered a correct estimate. As far as 
the committee can ascertain, less than one half only of 
the mercantile houses have reported their loss of goods 
by the late fire. By duplicating this amount, (6,557,846) 
we have $13,115,692, as the probable total sum de- 
stroyed in merchandise of all descriptions. Add to this, 
the estimated value in buildings, $4,000. And the 
whole loss may be calculated at $17,115,692. 

“ Judging from the property destroyed in stores up- 
on the different streets, and the business of those who 
occupied them, there has been consumed as reported 
in groceries, foreign and domestic produce, $1,596,000. 


‘ ; | In i domesti goods, i i % 
dium of a letter dated the 12th instant from | bo Tenpeetes eats Comentio Gry > incladitig on i 


considerable item of hardware and crockery, $4,961,625. 


a friend in Maryland, we are enabled to} And in real estate, $1,179,700. 


publish the following gratifying information 
relative to the proceedings of the legislature 
of that state on the subject of lotteries. 


Burchenal submitted the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
house, that the lottery system is injurious to 
the morals and interests of the citizens of 
this state. 

Resolved, That this house will not favour 
any scheme for raising money by lottery or 
chance, during the present session, and that 
the committee be discharged from further 
services on that subject; which were una- 
nimously adopted. 

The bill to confirm the act of 1834, Chap. 
219, providing for the abolition of the lottery 
system after the expiration of the present 
grants, which was reported by Richard- 
son, was passed by a vote of sixty-two to 
seven. 

I cannot at present say when the grants 











We observed in several of the papers ‘a 
week or two ago, notice given that a female 
Friend had appeared im the hall of the house 
of representatives at Washington, and made 
an address there, and within a week past °it 
is stated that Senator Buchanan, of Pennsyl- 
vania, had presented a memorial on the sub- 
ject of slavery from “ the Society of Friends 
at their quarterly meeting in Philadelphia.” 
We refer to the circumstances merely to 
state explicitly that the Society of Friends 
were in no way concerned in, or accountable 
for, either of them, none of the parties being 
its members—they belong, we presume, to 
the society commonly known by the appella- 
tion of Hicksites. 


—_——X—X“:.....nnn se 


Diep, at Nantucket, on the 28th ult., Grorce Mir 
cnet, aged 52 years; a worthy member and minister 
of the Society of Friends, whose loss will ‘be severely 
felt, not only by his immediate family and’ relations, 
but by the Society. 
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For “ The Fricnd.” 
MARGARET LUCAS. 
(Continued from page 112.) 


“Such now were my childish thoughts, 
that though I had witnessed the work of God 
to be among them, yet I thought, could I but 
come to a possession of that which they 
preached, and which I found a savour of in 
my heart, it would not then matter whether 
I attended on any form of worship or not. 
My uncle then said the parson would board 
me, and they thought very well of it. I un- 
derstood his meaning, and thanked him, but 
said, that would only give the town to believe 
there had been a difference amongst us, and 
on condition they would be easy, | would see 
what I could do in going to church again. 
But I well remember what a heavy trial it 
was; I went with so much indifferency, that 
it gave my uncle and aunt great uneasiness, 
and myself no less. 

“Not long after, parson Bennet sent for 
me : he also expressed himself surprised at 
his being so mistaken in me, saying, had it 
happened so with many others he should not | 
have wondered half so much. We being | 
more equal and intimate, I could be more 
free with him; he asked me if I was for be- 
ing a Quaker ; I said, I do not know, yet I 
believe not. Why, said he, they deny the 
Scriptures! I said, if they do, I promise you 
I will never own them, but I know they do | 
not. Why then, said he, they wrest them to | 
their own destruction, and they deny bap- 
tism. I said, they do of water, but they | 
preach a baptism. Yes, said he, and a 
strange one too; put your finger into that 
fire, a fire being in the room, and see news 
you can bear that baptism. This filled my 
mind with indignation, and I said, no, I scorn 
it; for I believe they no more mean elemeut- 
ary fire, than the baptism of elementary wa- 
ter. At this time I conclude that neither he 
nor I knew that mysterious baptism, which 
my soul has at times since experienced. 
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| my acquaintance abroad, and my relations at 


home. But above these, the enemies of my 
own house, who were always ready, at each 
difficulty I met with, to turn the balance 
against my small hope, and by insinuating the 
necessity of my being cautious, and deliberate 
in my proceedings, had run me such a length 
in trying to go on in the way that I was 
trained in, that the righteous judgments of 
the Almighty seized my soul again, and in so 
weighty a manner, that it made that heart, 
which used to spring with joy at the chiming 
of the bells, now to fear; that soul, which 
used to approach the consecrated house with 
reverence, now trembling at the entrance ; 
and those steps, that used to advance towards 
the pew with pleasure, lost their former ac- 
tivity, and nothing but horror and darkness 
ensued, in the room of the once delightful 
scenes of prayer and praises unto God. 
“Oh! surely I have enough to remind my- 
self of here, without particularizing the afflic- 
tions, which the anxious desire of my kind 
uncle and aunt, for my eternal welfare, pro- 
duced. Such, I believed it was, and there- 
fore endeavoured to bear them with submis- 
sion and resignation, as proceeding from a 
principle of love; indeed, I did all in my 
power to allay their trouble. The loss of 
their rest and appetite, and the continual dis- 
quiet of their minds, being a cause of real 
grief to me, under which, the little comfort 
that I could find within myself was, that I 
was not accessary to it any further than by 
studying to find the answer of a good con- 
science towards God, and an assurance of 
that which might go with me beyond the 
grave: but this [ could not find, in the pre- 
sent distressed situation of my mind, notwith- 
standing which, I secretly longed to hear the 
Quakers once more, and must account it a 
peculiar favour, that there came a young wo- 
man from Newcastle to visit us, as my uncle 
kept a strict eye over me, that I might have 


|no opportunity of gratifying my desire. She 
He|was a stranger to our uneasiness, and my 


went fluently on respecting the principles of| mind being still pressed to hear as above, I 
the Quakers, setting some of them forth as | took her out, as though for a walk, and when 
quite ridiculous, and told me, if I could not| we were near the meeting, asked her if she 
believe him, he would lend me some of their|had a mind to hear the Quakers; she an- 


own writings. I thanked him, saying, I was 
not in a disposition to read the sentiments of 
any one profession ; and to be sure I was not, 
for even the scriptures themselves, in which 
I had been so conversant, and took delight, 
seemed now to me of litthe moment; and so 

reat was my separation from all duties, that 
F found nothing left to trust in, but God alone. 
But to return, I said, I cannot judge them by 
their writings, but I was assured they were 
so far in the right, that, as God was a spirit, 
he must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
He said but little after, only, if you have got 
a notion of the spirit, you are past hopes. 

“ The uneasiness of our family was now no 
longer a secret, my intimates, one after an- 
other, would accost me by the name of flat- 
cap, friend ; or deridingly ask, does the spirit 


| Swered me willingly, yes ; for, said she, there 
is NO meeting of that people at our town. I am 
sure, had she known the least of our family’s 
uneasiness, she might have read my confu- 
| sion in my looks when I asked her the ques- 
tion, and much more when I entered in at 
the door, and heard set forth the disadvantage 
those lay under, who halted between two opi- 
nions ; proving, from the apostle’s expres- 
sions, ‘that a double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways ;’ and proceeding in that doc- 
trine, it surely reached my hope and faith, 
that the Lord would still be gracious unto 


that is placed in the heart, spoken to by 
several Friends, yet this unexpected testimo- 





me. I had before known the witness of God | 


ny was so adapted to my present circum. | 


stances, and answerable to the ardent desire | 
move thee ? with which, and such other|of my mind, of being directed to that path 


to the nail of my new profession ; for, though 
I did not immediately join the society, yet as 
I could not but assemble with some commu- 
nity, I found it must be with those whose 
doctrines my soul now sucked in, with a re- 
solution, and good intention, not to persist 
any longer in a way that I had no faith in, 
but to submit myself to the will of the Al- 
mighty, and to follow that which weaned my 
‘soul from a dependence on formal worship. 

“We returned home, she satisfied with 
her curiosity,-and I no less with the hand of 
‘Providence in this thing; both filled with 
| admiration, she at the whimsies of the 
Quakers, and I at their doctrine. We well 
resembled the two women at the mill, the 
one taken with the truth and the other left. 
\I could have concealed where we had been, 
but she could not; my uncle was informed 
|of it, yet did not take any notice while she 
staid, but when she was gone, he engaged 
himself in liquor, as | have reason to believe 
he did one night before, in order to give a 
fuller vent to his passion, otherwise he would 
hardly have carried it so far above his own 
reason, as to use me as he did, that accord- 
ing to his own words, he had watched occa- 
sion to have chastised me as a child, yet 
could find no fault with me which he thought 
could give him sufficient excuse for so doing ; 
but now surely he thought nothing was so 
cruel as to suffer me to run on to my ruin, 
both of body and soul. 

* About this time I had put by a young 
man whom my uncle thought was likely to 
make me happy; he had proposed to settle 
on me a sufficient jointure, and my uncle had 
offered, out of his own generosity, to advance 
a hundred pounds in addition to what I had 
of my own; but here how different were our 
views: my uncle thought of the advancement 
of my body, and I was no less anxious for the 
welfare of my soul, for I could think of no 
delight but the immediate favour of God, and 
this, (as I apprehended it stood opposed to 
my new proposals) I must prepare to suffer 
for. 

“ My uncle, as I have observed, being 
/much in drink, was violent in his behaviour, 
though I could well cover all, as to his in- 
tentions, one rash expression excepted, which 
escaped him in the conclusion of that night’s 
disorder, and which I mention, to show the 
reason of my departure from them, and to 
give an idea how it fared with me. He said, 
if | ever went to the meeting again, he would 
_bereave me of my life. I stood trembling, 
yet received the threat in a tender state of 
mind, and I could perceive he suffered for it 
the next moment. My life was not much 
in my notice, neither could 1 believe my 
uncle would execute his vow; but oh, this 
separation overwhelmed my mind with sor- 





| row ; for I found at that moment, that I durst 
not flinch from the truth with which my mind 
had been impressed, nor could I think of leav- 
ing my nearest relations thus. 

‘“* Many thoughts revolved within me, and 


ch, and many tears flowed, under the consideration 
mockeries, my natural inclination was much | which would lead me to ihe favour of God, | of my unhappy circumstance, as I then term- 
buffeted, and now the storm began to be that by this, and our non-acquaintance, all|ed it. The enemy of my soul here manifested 
more boisterous, both within and without ;| prejudice was removed, and a clench given Q 





his malice, by suggesting to me, how unlikely 
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I was to obtain any conquest over either my-|out. My uncle mentioned my leaving them 
self or my relations; and that my rash pro-|so abruptly, but, instead of inviting me home, 
ceedings might bring on a massacre. But| he signified he could now take no pleasure in 
here my soul has to commemorate the con-| seeing me, without an alteration. 

descension of Divine Goodness, which, in this} “In a little time I found the balm of Eter- | 
very low state, inspired my mind with some} nal Goodness, which healed the wound my | 
encouragement ; and a desire prevailed,| mind had been made to endure on truth’s 
though | sought it not, to re-establish my | account.” 

little faith, by again hearing the most pene- — 

trating word, and I concluded it would be 
best to moderate my uncle and aunt’s pas- 
sion by returning directly back from meeting 


For “ The Friend.” 
EVIL SPEAKING. 
| 


It has long been a source of painful regret | 


to my own apartment, which was furnished | to me, that the query, “ Are Friends careful | 


with a bed and some few necessaries, bought | to avoid and discourage tale-bearing and de- 
at my entrance upon the shop; I had hopes| traction?” should be so little regarded. That 
they would look upon my so doing with a|the young and volatile whose minds have 


favourable eye, and when their hurry was|never been cultivated, and whose attention | 


° - | . e 
a little over, send for me home. | has never been turned inward on their own 
“They did not miss me till I came from) hearts, should indulge in this odious vice, is 


that meeting, and thought fit to let me stay | not surprising: but that those of an opposite | 


where I was till the next. They then sent a| character—and especially those whose age, 
person to see if 1 was there: but I did not) and station in the church, make them looked 
find an engagement in myself to go, either at| up to by us, who are still in the younger 
that time, or for some weeks after; nor was| walks of life; should be so unwatchful—should 
I so much taken with this new fangle, as my 
uncle called it, as to force my inclination in| ye would that men should do to you do ye 
the least degree ; for, could I have indulged | even so to them,” is matter of surprise and 
myself in the persuasion, that one might) grief. Turning over the leaves of “The 
serve God acceptably without going to any | Listener,” the other day, I met with the fol- 
public worship, | could, with ease, have re-|lowing remarks on this subject, which I 
mained separate from all. This deliberation,| transcribe for “The Friend,” in the hope 
however, gave encouragement, as well as op-| that they may induce some to pause and re- 
portunity, for my old acquaintance to visit) flect. Louisa. 
me by turns; the youngest sort to show their oe 

wit, by railing at what they called the prin-| “ Evil-speaking—I prefer that word to 
ciples of the Quakers; and the more grave) others, because it includes truth as well as 
to set forth, according to their notion, the| falsehood—pervades every sort of society : 
diabolical tenets of that people; whilst, as| the only variation is in the different sort of 
one struck dumb, I had but little to say in| things people amuse themselves with saying 
reply ; only, at times would signify that their| of each other. In a frivolous, fashionable, 
doctrine bespoke better things; but as I had | polite circle, | observe it has regard to things 
not yet obtained knowledge, by a perusal of | external; to the persons, fortunes, pedigree, 
their writings, I durst not attempt, nor did I) and connections of its subjects. Somebody’s 
desire, to be busy in making any defence for | grandfather was something that he should not 
them. My mind, indeed, had not hitherto} have been: or at least that he had rather not 
inclined to consult either men or books, lest) have been, if he could have helped it. Some- 
thereby I should be seduced to believe what | body has by no means so much fortune as he 
was not of God; for I plainly saw, that no-| seems to have; and some are guilty of having 
thing short of what was so, would satisfy my | lived more years than any body supposes. 
soul; and | may say, in thankfulness to that) One is ostentatious, because she talks too 
Eternal Power, which still preserved me, their| wisely ; another is weak, because she talks 
arguments did not abate my travail of soul} too foolishly. It may be there is not much 
after the divine favour; and, though I hope I} harm done, for no one charges the other with 
never was one wise in my own conceit, yet|/any wrong, precisely because they do not 
so far did the truth of God in the secret of my | care whether she commits it or not: their 
soul exalt itself, that I proved its influences) estimate of evil, makes their evil-speaking 
to be more wise than all my teachers, who, | idle, rather than injurious. 





so forget the precept, “ All things whatsoever | 


nal interests is not excluded as impolite dis- 
course, nor shunned as a melancholy topic ; 
where right and wrong are what God ap- 
proves and disapproves; where, when earth 
is spoken of, heaven is not forgotten, and 
when wrong is mentioned, sin before God is 
meant. 

“Is it possible the weed can flourish here? 
Alas! it here has its most bitter, its most 
cruel growth; for the subjects of slander 
here are life and death; eternal life, and 
death eternal. The sinner whom God spares 
and waits for, a fellow sinner scoffs at and 


\despises. ‘The stain that Jesus washes with 





‘his tears, a fellow sinner eagerly exposes ; 
|the penitent bosom that heaven has comfort- 
ed, has every wound made to bleed afresh by 
|the taunts and the whispers of his fellows. 
They, whom for their Saviour’s sake the 
| Father has declared he will not judge, on 
earth, are more hardly judged than any, by 
those who stand alike condemned, and alike 
obtaining mercy. The errors and incon- 
| sistencies, the Almighty bears with, men pro- 
nounce at once to be decisive. The axe, 
| which mercy has suspended yet another, and 
another year; and Jesus in heaven, perhaps, 
is even now entreating should be withheld 
another year to these—man would lay in- 
stantly to the root of the unfruitful tree. Do 
we say that no real Christian does so? Real 
Christians—God forbid that I should think 
them otherwise—say it: and if their words 
be so adverse to their meaning, as I hope 
they are, is it not time they were better 
suited ? 

“We are not here speaking of what those 
who say it, know to be false; that is a crime 
that bears another name: and though under 
one false colouring and another, it veils its 
blackness oftener than it should, no one, un- 
der its right name will venture to defend it. 
We have spoken of this elsewhere. Our sub- 
ject is that manner of evil-speaking in which 
we believe what we say to be true. People 
|are apt to think there is no harm in saying 
|what we know to be true: but let them be 
| aware that the things we know are very, very 
\few: what we think, believe, conjecture, or 
| hear, we can by no means be said to know. 
| I may know that a person did such an act, 
}or said such a word: in saying that he did 
| so, therefore, I cannot risk a falsehood ; but 
| if I add one thing more; if I ascribe a motive, 
la cause, an intention, a feeling, to that word 
or deed, I cannot know that what I say is 
truth; for these are things that can be cer- 








at best, were but as the hammer to the nail,| “In a society a little more rational, as if| tainly known but to God himself. 


in fastening in my soul the impressions which | the rank weed flourished the better where 
I had received. | the soil is better; it is the character, the 

“In this situation my uncle also visited me, | conduct, the vital interests of life that are in- 
and the sternness of his countenance was al-| vaded. Every fault exposed, every luckless 
tered. He kindly signified to me, how hard| word repeated; thoughts, motives, and feel- 
our separation was to them, and if I would| ings ascribed, where the plain act was all 
but bind myself by a promise, that I would| that could be known. This is bad enough, 
never be a Quaker, he would give me a deed | for it loosens the bonds of kindness between 
of gift, that at his and my aunt’s decease, I| man and man; it excites prejudices and sus- 
should have all they were worth. I answer-| picions; wounds the feelings, and affects the 
ed him, if I could make such a promise, I | earthly interests: but this is not the worst. 
wanted no farther encouragement that the | There is a sort of society we usually call re- 
continuance of their love; but oh! I could ligious, or serious society ; company, that is, 
not do it. We both sat and wept our passion | from which the mention of God and our eter- 


«If I speak against another in their cha- 
racter and disposition, I may have very good 
grounds for my decision, and the best I can 
have, but it does not amount to knowledge. 
For instance, I hear a person say one thing 
to-day, and the contrary to-morrow, and I 
presume myself justified in saying she is 
false and insincere. By no means; it may 
arise from an instability of character ; a rapid 
transition of feeling, or uncertainty of judg- 
ment; which, though a great weakness, is 
not the vice with which I charged her. We 
know that the same disease will not show 
| itself by the same symptoms in different con- 
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stitutions; neither do resembling symptoms 
always imply a similar disease. So the act, 


that with-us would be the result of one feeling, 


in another mind may be the result of a very 
different one. And alas! we do not even know | 
our own hearts; we are deceived in every 
movement, in every motive and affection of 
our bosoms. How then can we persuade our- 
selves we know what is passing in another ! 
‘ But. suppose our evil-speaking be truth— | 
certain, indisputable truth. Are we justified?) 
Say, first, whether you have never done the | 
thing you desire to conceal; never said the 
thing you would blush to hear repeated ; | 
never thought the thought you would not for | 


THE FRIEND. 


glects; and one should not do this, and an- 
other should not say that. Oh! it is little, 
little indeed, with all your profession, you 
know of your own heart, or it would surel 
find you other work. 
“ If you think any one is more undeserving 
in the sight of God than you are, you have a 
step downward yet to make, ere you reach 
the place of safety at your Saviour’s feet : 
and when you come there, whatever God, 
who reads all hearts, may think, you, who 
read only your own, will believe that it is 
worse than any other. And Oh! if you did 
really know, so well as you profess to do, the 
agony of conscious sin to one who hates it, 


worlds that any one should read. If never,| you would not, by your hard speeches, add 
then go and tell the worst you know, say the| one feather’s weight to the intolerable bur- 
worst you think, of all around you. ‘There|den. Would you have mocked at Peter when 
is one in heaven who knows: He hath said,|he denied his Lord? When Paul besought 
‘With what measure ye mete, it shall be| relief for the weakness that exposed him to 
measured to you again,’ but never mind, | Satan’s influence, and was denied, would you 
zealous propagator of the truth—go on to) have reproached him with it? Yes, you would; 
tear away the veil with which your neigh-| ut remember that your Saviour did not. 
bour tries to hide his faults: the time is not} ‘If such is the evil, where is the remedy? 
far distant when, if some one veil not yours,| What the best principle cannot exterminate, 
the rocks and mountuius will not serve you| may seem to admit of none. Take up the 
for a covering: and truth will be sufficient to| thistle befure it has taken root too deeply. 
prove you deserving of everlasting misery. | Where there is not a malicious love of mis- 
“ Yet this is not all. God is taking account | chief in the heart, which, I trust, is very sel- 
of something mortals overlook. What was|dom, we speak evil because we always have 
your motive for that injurious truth you told|done so, and because we have always heard 
this morning’? For that remark you made to|it done. Let the young be watchful against 
another’s prejudice, too true to be disputed!) the habit, and resist the example. ‘To assist 
You will say, you had no bad motive: but|them in this, the first thing is to induce a 
did you consider, before you spoke, whether | habit of thinking as well of others as they 
you had or not? It wili not do to run a risk|can; for those who think no evil, will say 
in this. While you are keeping the register|/none. You hear something you are disposed 





of others’ faults with so much justice, there |to blame ; but you may have misconstrued 


is one more just than you, who registers your|the words. The speaker may have used 
thoughts and every secret motive of your| stronger expressions than he was aware of; 
heart. Jealousy is sin: envy is sin: strife | he may have regretted them as soon as spoken. 
is sin: unkindness, retaliation, anger, hatred, | Accustom yourself to such reflections as these. 
variance ; all are sins: nay evil speaking it-| You see, or are told, of an action you disap- 
self is declared in holy writ to be so. Will} prove: perhaps there was some reason for it 
you risk the accumulation of sin upon your|no one knows ; some temptation, that at least 
soul, and swell the dark catalogue that is|extenuates it; some mistake that led to it. 
against you, for the mere sake of setting the | Try to believe so. 

characters of men in their proper light, and| ‘ You are shocked by vices and defects of 
undeceiving every body as to their ncigh-| character in others: say to yourself, ere you 
bours’ actions? That those who make light|condemn, some neglect of education, some 
of sins in themselves and sport of it in others, | bad example, some physical disorder, or men- 
should do this, we need not so much wonder. | tal imbecility, may have caused all this. You 
But to return again to those who call them-| will be in no hurry to speak the worst, while 
selves religious, distinctively from a careless| you are thus endeavouring to think the best ; 
and unbelieving world, You know, or pre-| and it will, besides, keep you in better humour 
tend to know, the extent of nature’s cor-| with your fellow creatures, and consequently 
ruption ; you bewail, before heaven, your in-| more amiable in your deportment towards 


ability to conquer it; you may sometimes|them. The next thing is to accustom your- 
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feel there is absolutely no good in you. How | self to watch your own actions, and the secret 


then can you venture to appoint yourselves | movements of your own heart, and lay by the 
the judges of your fellow creatures, and take | account of them. Then, when you are dis- 
delight in exposing and talking of their faults! | posed to censure, there will come the thought, 
Do you not know the difficulty of conquering |‘ I once felt that evil passion too; I remem- 
one native, and deep-rooted sin? Do you not| ber when I committed the same fault :—I 
know the tears a Christian sheds in secret |have not that wrong propensity, but then I 
for the sins he cannot conquer? Do you not/|have this other, which is quite as bad.’ This 
know that the path of life is dangerous, and | habit will make you humble: and whatever 
full of temptations we have not in ourselves|makes you humble will make you lenient. 
the power to resist? And yet you go on cri-| Another preventive is to store your mind 
ticising, censuring, exposing one another, with other matters, and provide yourself with 
whispering from house to house of this per- | better things to talk about ; for it is the want 
son’s inconsistencies, and that person’s ne- |of mental occupation, that makes us so busy 





with other men’s matters, and the want of 
something to say, that makes us speak so 
much evil of each other, Let those who 
would resist this habit, consider-the difficul- 
ties, the dangers, the sorrows, that lie in the 
path of all to their eternal home; the secret 
pangs, the untold agonies, the hidden wrongs. 
Thus the heart will grow soft with pity to- 
wards our kind. ‘ How can I tell what that 
person suffers? That fault will cost him dear 
enough, without my aid.’ Thus you will fear, 
by a hard word, to add to that which is too 
much already ; as we shrink from putting a 
finger on a sore. And lastly, accustom your- 
selves to entreat Heaven for your fellow crea- 
tures, asking pardon and forbearance of God 
towards what is wrong in them. Then I am 
sure you will not be eager to expose, and 
hasty to condemn them. Strenuously accus- 
tom yourselves to all these things from your 
childhood upwards, and it may be that the 
disgraceful thistle will not grow.” 


I have lived long enough to know that life 
is life every where, and that no material 
augmentation of happiness is to be expected 
from any extornal sources. Care will both 
follow and meet wherever we go. Friendship, 
far from avaiiing to shield us from the shafts 
of care, does but render us vulnerable in a 
thousand points.—J. Taylor. 


O ! the lowness and meanness of those spi- 
rits that despise or neglect the joys and glo- 
ries of immortality for the sake of the things 
which are seen, that are but temporal, de- 
basing the nobility of their souls, abandoning 
the government of the divine spirit, and em- 
bracing with all ardency of affection the 
sensual pleasures of this life; but such as 
persevere therein, shall not enter into God’s 
rest for ever.— Wm. Penn. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting house Upper Spring- 
field, Columbiana county, Ohio, on fifth day, the 3d of 
eleventh month, Timorny Srancey, son of Joseph 
Stanley, dec’d, to Exizasetn, daughter of Benjamin 
Cobourn. 

at Friends’ meeting house Sandyspring, Co- 
lumbiana county, Ohio, on fourth day, the 30th of 
eleventh month, Josuua Jones, of Upper Springfield, 
son of Catlett Jones, dec’d, to Resecca, daughter of 
Levi Miller, of the former place. 
at Friends’ meeting at Clear Spring, in 
Henry county, Indiana, on fourth day, the 30th of 
twelfih month, 1835, Joun Hinsaaw, son of Benjamin 
Hinshaw, to Anne Rarrtirr, daughter of Joseph Rattiff. 
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Diep, on the 29th of twelfth month, 1835, after a 
short illness, of inflammation of the chest, Joun Kine, 
aged 68 years, a member of New York Monthly Meet. 
ing of Friends. As appears from a memorandum 
found among his papers after his death, and from other 
evidence, the deceased for some months previous to his 
close, and while he enjoyed usual health, was favoured 
with solemn impressions of his approaching end. For 
which intimations of his heavenly Father's will, he 
felt thankful, and expressed an entire resignation to 
his all-wise disposal. He appeared fully prepared for 
the solemn change, and we doubt not, has entered into 
“the rest prepared for the righteous.” 
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